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Genetic  Flaws  Can 
Come  From  Father 


By  HAROLD  M.  SCHMECK  Jr. 


Birth  defects,  infertility,  even  the 
lack  of  male  heirs  generally  have  been 
blamed  on  women  .  The  word 
“blame,”  used  here,  is  as  inappropri¬ 
ate  as  “blaming”  a  person  for  his  or 
her  age.  So  is  the  myth  of  exclusivity, 
yet  it  persists  in  modern  guise  as 
scientists  have  linked  hereditary  dis¬ 
orders  to  women’s  genetic  makeup. 

With  new  techniques  for  identifying 
in  the  child  the  genetic  material  con¬ 
tributed  by  each  parent,  scientists 
have  begun  tracing  the  specific  contri¬ 
bution  of  fathers  to  abnormalities  ap¬ 
pearing  in  their  offspring.  The  results 
are  suggestive:  Perhaps  one-fourth  of 
the  children  with  Down’s  syndrome,  a 
major  cause  of  mental  retardation, 
stem  from  abnormalities  in  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  genetic  material.  And  in  a  new 
study  of  children  with  multiple  birth 
defects  linked  to  rearrangements  of 
broken  genetic  bits  and  pieces,  scien¬ 
tists  at  the  University  of  Oregon  in 
Portland  traced  almost  all  to  the  pa¬ 
ternal  side  of  the  child’s  inheritance. 

The  underlying  cause  of  many  birth 
defects  is  an  abnormally  high  or  low 
level  of  chromosome  material. 
Chromosomes  are  the  thread-like 
structures  within  cells  that  contain  the 
genes,  the  determinants  of  heredity  in 
all  living  things.  Each  normal  human 
cell  has  22  pairs  of  non-sex  chromo¬ 
somes  and  a  23rd  pair,  which  deter¬ 
mines  sex,  consisting  of  two  X  chromo¬ 
somes  in  females  and  one  X  and  one  Y 
in  males. 

When  a  child  is  conceived,  that 
child’s  genes  are  copies  of  half  each 
parent's  genetic  material.  The  half 
carried  in  the  father’s  sperm  joins  the 
half  contained  in  the  mother’s  ovum  to 
form  a  new  pattern  of  genes  within  the 
child’s  chromosomes,  a  pattern  that 
resembles  but  is  not  identical  to  the 
gene  combination  of  either  parent. 

More  than  2,000  known  diseases  re¬ 
sult  from  defects  in  single  genes; 
some,  such  as  the  blood  disorder  sick¬ 
le-cell  anemia,  are  fairly  common.  A 
number  of  illnesses  have  been  linked 
to  the  occurence  of  extra  chromo¬ 
somes,  or  to  the  breakage  and  rear¬ 
rangement  or  faulty  repair  of  these 
threads  of  heredity. 

The  Men’s  Side  of  Down’s 

At  the  University  of  Oregon  Health 
Sciences  Center,  Dr.  R.  Ellen  Mage- 
nis,  a  geneticist,  and  her  colleague  Jan 
Chamberlin  have  been  studying  the 
phenomenon  of  chromosomal  rear¬ 
rangement.  Using  chromosome  stain¬ 
ing  techniques,  they  have  been  exam¬ 
ining  blood  samples  taken  from  chil¬ 
dren  with  assorted  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  defects  whose  physicians  suspect 
chromosomal  irregularities  as  the 
cause.  In  their  most  recent  study,  nine 
samples  evidenced  chromosome  rear¬ 
rangement  —  pieces  broken  off  one 
chromosome  pair  attaching  them¬ 
selves  to  another  chromosome  pair.  In 
eight  of  the  nine  children,  damaged 
chromosomes  came  from  the  father. 

Down’s  syndrome  is  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  birth  defects  with  a  paternal 
genetic  inheritance.  Among  newborns, 
it  is  a  cause  of  mental  retardation  and 
major  health  problems — a  heightened 
risk  of  leukemia,  for  example,  and  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
congenital  heart  defects.  For  more 
than  a  century,  it  has  been  known  that 
the  danger  of  producing  a  baby  af¬ 
flicted  with  Down’s  syndrome  in¬ 
creases  with  the  age  of  the  mother. 
The  overall  risk  of  having  such  a  child 
is  about  one  in  every  700  live  births. 
For  mothers  over  40,  however,  it  rises 
to  more  than  one  chance  in  three. 

The  individual  with  Down’s  syn¬ 
drome  usually  has  three,  rather  than 
the  normal  two,  chromosomes  of  pair 
21.  Studies  of  Down’s  syndrome  pa¬ 
tients  indicate  that  the  extra  dose  of 
chromosomal  material  may  lead  to 
the  production  of  greater-than-normal 
amounts  of  some  of  the  chemicals  gov¬ 
erned  by  genes  on  chromosome  21. 
And  several  scientists  suggest  that  the 
physical  and  mental  defects  afflicting 
the  Down’s  patient  stem  from  the  re¬ 
sulting  chemical  imbalance. 

The  first  evidence  that  the  abnor¬ 
mality  of  the  chromosome  21  pair 
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sometimes  comes  from  the  father  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  early  1.970’s.  Scientists 
had  learned  to  identify  individual 
chromosomes  by  staining  them  so  that 
distinguishing  dark  bands  across  the 
threads  became  visible  under  the  mi¬ 
croscope.  Using  these  techniques,  re¬ 
cent  studies  have  traced  Down’s  syn¬ 
drome  to  the  father’s  chromosomes 
about  20  to  25  percent  of  the  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Magenis. 

Complexities  of  X  and  Y 

The  error  in  the  chromosome  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  occur  during  processing  of 
the  chromosomes  in  the  sperm  and  the 
egg  cells  before  fertilization.  Just  why 
it  is  linked  with  increasing  age  in 
women  is  not  clear.  Now,  a  link  be¬ 
tween  increasing  paternal  age  and 
risk  of  Down’s  syndrome  has  also  been 
suggested.  According  to  Dr.  Magenis, 
however,  this  age  factor  has  not  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  males  who  con¬ 
tribute  the  faulty  chromosome  21  pair. 
She  pointed  to  one  rare  hereditary 
condition  known  to  stem  from  a 
chromosomal  error  contributed  more 
often  by  young  fathers  than  old,  noting 
that  there  are  similarities  between  the 
circumstances  of  these  cases  and 
those  of  Down’s  syndrome. 


The  fact  that  more  diseases  are 
known  to  stem  from  abnormalities  in 
the  X  chromosome,  the  female  sex 
chromosome,  than  from  the  male’s  Y 
chromosome  reflects  the  larger  size 
and  complexity  of  the  X.  It  contains  a 
substantial  number  of  genes,  many  of 
which  have  functions  other  than  that 
of  governing  sexual  characteristics. 
The  Y  chromosome  is  one  of  the  small¬ 
est  in  the  entire  human  complement 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  the  location 
of  many  genes. 

Scientists  have  made  great  progress 
in  recent  years  in  mapping  human 
genes.  Two  leaders  in  this  work  are 
Dr.  Victor  A.  McKusick  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  and  Dr.  Frank  H.  Rud¬ 
dle  of  Yale.  The  latest  edition  of  Dr. 
McKusick’s  catalogue,  “Mendelian  In¬ 
heritance  of  Man,”  lists  1,300  genes 
that  have  been  located  on  one  of  the 
non-sex  chromosomes;  107  on  the  X 
chromosome  and  one  on  the  Y.  The 
total  number  of  human  genes,  is 
thought  to  exceed  50,000. 

It  is  well  known  that  birth  defects 
can  be  caused  by  some  virus  infections 
of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  or  ex¬ 
posure  to  dangerous  chemicals  or 
radiation.  Among  the  most  familiar  of 
these  threats  are  rubella  infection 
(German  measles)  or  use  of  the  drug 
thalidomide,  now  banned.  Far  less  is 
known  about  birth  defects  that  might 
stem  from  a  father’s  exposure  to  infec¬ 
tions,  chemicals  and  radiation  that 
might  affect  his  sperm.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  such  effects  might 
exist,  but  cases  are  difficult  to  docu¬ 
ment.  Among  members  of  Dr.  Mage- 
nis’s  research  group  in  Portland,  the 
search  is  on. 


Headliners 


Honorary  Withdrawal 

Federal  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  in  the  late  1940’s,  was  the 
iron-fisted  John  Sirica  in  the  trial  of  11  Communist  Party  lead¬ 
ers  who  were  convicted  and  jailed  for  conspiring  to  teach  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force.  Last 
week,  at  the  age  of  92,  Judge  Medina  put  in  his  last  day  on  the 
bench  —  but  said  he  would  stick  around.  “I  may  be  available, 
if  still  competent,”  he  said,  with  a  suggestion  that  sleeping 
late  more  often  and  not  competence  was  the  real  issue.  He  was 
once  castigated  for  being  a  Redbaiter  and  in  later  years,  he 
was  honored  for  his  espousal  of  free  speech. 


Unsafe  at  Any  Price? 

In  his  youth,  by  his  own  account,  Ralph  de  Toledano,  the  au¬ 
thor  and  columnist,  flirted  ever  so  briefly  with  leftism.  He  has 
been  angry  ever  since,  flogging  Old  China  Hands,  Robert  F.  i 
Kennedy,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  many  i 
others.  In  January,  1975,  Mr.  de  Toledano’s  syndicated  column  I 

alleged  that  Ralph  Nader  had  “falsified  and  distorted  evi-  j 
dence”  in  his  campaign  against  the  Chevrolet  Corvair.  Mr.  ' 
Nader,  tender  of  reputation,  sued  for  $1  million,  and  last  week 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Mr.  de  Toledano  was  not  entitled 
to  summary  dismissal ;  the  case  must  go  to  trial. 


Macho  Mysterfoso 

The  Denver  Post  knows  what  jokes  Armando  Rodriguez  told 
at  last  week’s  luncheon  of  the  Colorado  chapter  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  but  decided  not  to  repeat  them  in  a  family 
newspaper.  Whatever  they  were,  some  attorneys  present  con-  : 
sidered  them  disgraceful  sexual  slurs,  and  called  for  his  re¬ 
moval  as  one  of  the  five  commissioners  of  the  Federal  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  which  is  charged  with  i 
seeing  to  it  that  women  are  respected  in  the  workplace.  Mr.  I 
Rodriguez  has  said  that  in  the  future  he  will  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  sexual  aspect  of  his  jokes.  In  any  case,  according  to 
The  Post,  few  who  heard  them  laughed. 


This  Truck  Brakes  for  Courtrooms 

Newspapers,  the  workers  who  deliver  them  like  to  say,  don’t 
have  wheels  —  meaning  that  they  are  vulnerable  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  deliverers’  union.  Last  week,  a  Federal  grand 
jury  put  a  stick  in  the  spokes  of  Douglas  LaChance,  president 
of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity  since  1976.  The  136-count  indictment  charges  that  Mr. 
LaChance  ran  his  union  “through  a  pattern  of  racketeering” 
by  accepting  payoffs  from  ’76  through  ’79  and  that  he  evaded 
income  taxes  on  most  of  the  money,  which  was  said  to  be 
$330,000.  Mr.  LaChance  has  pleaded  not  guilty. 


Farewell,  Address,  Temporarily 

Martha  Washington  and  her  great  husband  have  found  a  ' 
new  home  —  and  kept  the  old  one.  A  long  dispute  over  the  at¬ 
tempted  sale  of  the  famous  Gilbert  Stuart  portraits  by  the  Bos-  ; 
ton  Athenaeum  has  been  resolved ;  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  between  them,  have 
come  up  with  nearly  the  full  $5  million  the  Athenaeum  hoped  to 
realize.  The  paintings  will  hang  together,  alternately,  for 
three  years  each  in  Washington’s  National  Portrait  Gallery 
and  in  the  Boston  museum,  where  they  have  been  on  loan  from 
the  Athenaeum  for  more  than  a  century.  . 
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HOW  THE  WORLD  ALMOST  ENDED  THROUGH  NUCLEAR  MADNESS 

No.  3  of  Series  II 


By  John  SomtniUe,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Phibsophy,  City  University  of  New  York,  author  of  ten  books  widely  used  in  A  merican  universities  and 
translated  into  many  languages.  Among  those  bearing  directly  on  the  problem  of  world  peace  art  The  Philosophy  of  Peace,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Albert  Einstein,  1954;  and  The  Peace  Revolution,  1975.  Dr.  Somerville  has  lectured  on  problems  of  world  peace  at  the  invitation  of  many  American 
and  European  universities,  and  has  been  author-participant  in  three  of  the  international  research  projects  of  UNESCO  for  the  strengthening  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 


I  found  out  about  the  end  of  the  world  in  1970, 
when  I  was  teaching  a  course  called  Mart,  War 
and  Peace.  On  the  lookout  for  source  material,  I 
chanced  upon  a  paperback  by  Robert  Kennedy: 
Thirteen  Days:  A  Memoir  of  the  Cuban  Missile 

Crisis,  which  had  first  appeared  shortly  after  his 

assassination,  under  the  startling  subtitle,  The  Story 
About  How  the  World  Aimost  Ended. 

The  subtitle  proved  accurate,  for  the  memoir  is  a 
sort  of  death  bed  confession  honestly  and  bravely 
written  by  President  Kennedy’s  closest  adviser 
throughout  the  crisis  of  1962.  It  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  document  concerning  the  end  of  the  world  ever 
to  appear  in  print,  because  the  physical  power  to 
end  the  world  had  never  previously  existed,  so  that 
no  person  or  group  could  realistically  have  made 
the  decision  to  end  it.  Robert  Kennedy  tells  us  how 
that  decision  was  made  by  a  group  of  Americans 
fully  aware  of  all  its  ghastly  consequences.  On  his 
first  page  he  calls  the  crisis  “a  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  giant  atomic  nations,  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.,  which  brought  the  worid  to  the  abyss  of 
nuclear  destruction  and  the  end  of  mankind.” 


Now  what  was  the  cause  of  this  crisis,  un¬ 
precedented  in  magnitude?  It  could  not  have  been 
that  the  Soviets  had  set  up  missle  bases  90  miles 
from  our  coast,  since  we  already  had  our  missile 
bases  in  Turkey,  closer  to  the  U.S.S.R.  than  Cuba  is 
to  us.  It  could  not  have  been  that  the  Soviets  had 
lied  to  us  about  their  missiles,  since  we  had  already 
lied  to  them  about  our  financing,  training  and 
equipping  a  military  force  to  invade  their  friend 
Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  the  year  before.  A  crisis 
between  two  giant  nations  does  not  follow  from  one 
of  them  doing  what  the  other  has  already  done. 
There  was  a  “crisis”  only  because  one  nudear 
giant,  the  U.S.,  rejecting  the  offer  of  the  other  to 
settle  the  matter  peacefully  by  simultaneous 
removal  of  both  sets  of  missile  bases,  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Soviets:  You  must  remove  yocr 
bases  from  Cuba  unilaterally  and  unconditionally 
within  24  hours,  or  we  will  destroy  them  by  invasion 
and  bombing. 


Kennedy  acknowledges  that  this  decision  was 
taken  in  spite  of  two  facts  which  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  believe  if  he  himself  did  not  confirm 
them.  1)  The  President  and  his  top  advisers  ex¬ 
pected  that  bombing  the  Soviet  bases  would  begin 
Worid  War  III  as  a  nuclear  conflict  which  would 
annihilate  humankind.  2)  The  President  and  his  top 
advisers  expected  that  the  Soviets  would  not  obey 
the  ultimatum,  and  that  this  omnicidal  conflict 
would  take  place.  Yet  the  ultimatum  was  delivered. 
Robert  Kennedy  himself  took  it  to  the  Soviet  Am¬ 
bassador,  and  reports  precisely  what  was  said. 

"We  (the  U.S.)  had  to  have  a  commitment  by 
tomorrow  that  those  bases  would  be  removed.  He 
should  understand  that  if  they  did  not  remove  those 
bases,  we  would  remove  them.  He  asked  me  what 
offer  the  U.S.  was  making.  He  raised  the  question 
of  our  removing  our  missiles  from  Turkey.  I  said 
there  could  be  no  quid  pro  quo  or  any  arrangement. 
I  returned  to  the  White  House.  The  President  was 
not  optimistic,  nor  was  I.  He  ordered  24  troop- 
carrier  squadrons  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  active 
duty.  They  would  be  necessary  for  an  invasion.  He 
had  not  abandoned  hope,  but  what  hope  there  was 
now  rested  with  Khrushchev’s  revising  his  course 
within  the  next  few  hours.  It  was  a  hope,  not  an  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  expectation  was  a  military  confron¬ 
tation  by  Tuesday  and  possibly  tomorrow.” 

Kennedy  further  reports  what  the  President  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  this  war:  “ The  thought  that 
disturbed  him  the  most,  and  that  made  the  prospect 
of  war  much  more  fearful  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  was  the  specter  of  the  death  of  the 
children  of  this  country  and  all  the  world—the 
young  people  who  had  no  role,  who  had  no  say, 
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who  knew  nothing  even  of  the  confrontation,  but 
whose  lives  would  be  snuffed  out  like  everyone 
rise’s.  ”  Thus,  it  was  judged  better  to  end  the 
human  worid  than  to  grant  equal  rights  to  the 
Soviets,  and  the  only  reason  it  didn’t  end  then  was 
that  the  Soviets  unexpectedly  obeyed  the 
ultimatum. 

That  was  1962.  Are  things  better  today?  Hardly. 
Since  1962,  nuclear  weapons  have  greatly  increased 
in  number  and  destructiveness,  and  we  have  ex-  1 
plicitly  abandoned  our  previously  reiterated  policy 
of  not  using  nudear  weapons  unless  they  are  first 
used  against  us.  This  abandonment  was  confirmed 
by  President  Carter  in  his  U.N.  speech  October  4, 
1977,  when  he  said:  “I  hereby  solemnly  declare  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  that  we  will  not  use 
nuclear  weapons  except  in  sdf-defense,  that  is,  in  ; 
circumstances  of  an  actual  nudear  or  conventional 
attack  on  the  United  States,  our  territories  or  armed 

forces,  or  such  an  attack  on  our  allies.  ”  Thus,  in 

case  of  anything  be  deems  an  “attack,”  with 
whatever  weapons,  against  any  of  our  400  foreign 
bases  or  60  treaty  allies  around  the  globe,  our  Presi¬ 
dent  will  be  first  to  use  nudear  weapons. 


This  means  that  our  present  policy-makers  have 
learned  nothing  from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  nuclear  blackmail,  the  ending  of  the 
human  worid,  with  which  we  threatened  the 
Soviets,  unexpectedly  succeeded.  That  our  present 
leaders  have  determined  to  persist  with  this  policy  is 
doubly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration  has  twice  refused  the  offer  made  by  the 
U.S.S.R  on  behalf  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states,  to  the 
U.S.  and  the  Nato  states,  to  sign  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  that  neither  side  would  be  first  to  use  nudear 
weapons.  This  offer  made  in  1976,  was  repeated  in 
1979;  and  it  is  probably  the  most  unforghreable  sin 
ever  committed  by  our  media  that  these  offers, 
directly  concerned  with  preventing  the  ending  of  the 
human  worid,  were  given  so  little  coverage  that  our 
public  is  scarcely  aware  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  what  have  the  Soviets  learned  from 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis?  At  the  XVth  World  Con¬ 
gress  of  Philosophy  I  chaired  an  international  collo¬ 
quium  dealing  with  nuclear  war,  centering  it  on  the 
implications  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  The  Soviet 
participants,  led  by  the  Vice-President  of  their 
Academy  of  Sciences,  all  took  the  same  line:  they 
will  never  again  give  in  to  nudear  blackmail;  the 
next  time  the  U.S.  starts  it,  they  will  finish  it;  why 
doesn’t  the  U.S.  accept  their  offer  of  mutual  no- 

first-use? 

If  there  is  not  enough  sanity  left  among  us  to 
recognize  these  facts  and  act  on  them  in  time,  then 
the  human  world  will  end,  in  agonies  undreamed 
of.  But  these  facts  can  be  recognized  and  acted  on. 
They  can  be  communicated  to  students  in  the  class 
room,  to  congregations  in  church,  to  the  public, 
and  to  our  leaders.  Raise  the  right  questions  and  tell 
the  truth  about  the  answers.  Who  decided  in  1962 
that  it  would  be  best  to  end  the  human  world?  Who 
threatened  in  1977,  in  our  name,  to  be  first  to  use 
the  nuclear  weapons  that  can  now  over-kill  all 
humankind?  Who  refused  and  ignored  the  offers  of 

1976  and  1979  to  conclude  a  mutual  agreement  of 
no  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons?  We  the  people  can 
and  must  make  dear  to  our  leaders  that  their  pre¬ 
sent  polides  are  insane  violations  of  our  inalienable 
right  to  life,  and  that  our  founding  Declaration 
teaches  us  that  we  have  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  to  abolish  any  government  which  repeatedly 
violates  this  inalienable  right,  on  which  everything 
else  now  depends. 

Promoting  Enduring  Peace  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  103,  Woodmont,  Conn.  06460 
Howard  Frazier,  Executive  Director 
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WASHINGTON 

Brezhnev’s 
Puzzling 
Speech 


Eugene  Mihaesco 


Authorizing  Abuse 

By  Morton  H.  Halperin 


WASHINGTON — What  do  the  sugar 
lobby,  Joseph  Kraft,  the  antiwar 
movement,  Daniel  Schorr  and  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  have  in  common? 

All  of  them  of  course  were  subject  to 
surveillance  by  United  States  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies. 

These  investigations  are  the  kinds  of 
abuses  that  a  comprehensive  intelli¬ 
gence  “charter”  of  the  type  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  with  Administra¬ 
tion  support  is  designed  to  prevent. 

However,  those  under  surveillance 
have  two  other  things  in  common :  The 
investigations  were  conducted  at  the 
direction  of  a  President  and  they 
would  all  be  authorized  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  national  intelligence  legislation 
designed  to  serve  as  a  charter. 

Intelligence  reform  has  often  been 
thought  of  as  a  means  to  curb  the  tend¬ 
encies  of  the  intelligence  agencies  to 
spy  on  their  fellow  Americans.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  have  been  such  abuses, 
but  at  least  as  often  the  impetus  for 
surveillance  has  come  from  the  White 
House. 

A  primary  purpose  of  a  charter 
must  be  to  provide  guidance  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  agencies  about  what  kind  of 
Preidential  pressure  should  be  resist¬ 


ed.  Congress  must  tell  the  intelligence 
agencies  and  the  President  what  tar¬ 
gets  are  off-limits  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Whatever  its  effect  on  the  ability  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  bet¬ 
ter  analyze  foreign  events  —  and  most 
observers  think  the  effects  will  be 
minimal  —  the  proposed  charter  fails 
dismally  in  the  Presidentially  pro¬ 
claimed  objective  of  preventing  abuse. 

The  charter  authorizes  the  surveil¬ 
lance  ®f  Americans  and  the  use  of 
techniques  such  as  wiretaps,  burgla¬ 
ries,  buggings  and  what  are  described 
as  less-intrusive  techniques  such  as  in¬ 
filtrating  organizations,  using  inform¬ 
ants,  gaining  access  to  records,  and 
physical  surveillance  in  a  bewildering 
variety  of  circumstances.  Together 
they  seem  to  cover  all  of  the  past 
abuses  but  by  authorizing  them  rather 
than  prohibiting  them. 

Consider  Joseph  Kraft.  The  noted 
columnist  was  in  Paris  interviewing 
representatives  of  Hanoi’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  White  House  wanted  to 
know  what  they  had  said  to  him  and 
did  not  trust  Mr.  Kraft  to  tell  them. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
was  dispatched  to  bug  his  hotel  room. 


By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  23  -  President 
Brezhnev  has  just  made  another  of 
those  interminable  and  impenetrable 
Communist  speeches  that  illustrate 
once  more  the  puzzle  of  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  leaders.  They  are  masters  of 
the  mystifying  clarification  and  negoti¬ 
ate  with  vague  hints  that  may  be  mean¬ 
ingful,  meaningless,  or  downright  de¬ 
ceptive.  But  maybe  Brezhnev  was 
trying  to  say  something  useful. 

This  time,  he  explained  what  a  favor 
Moscow  had  done  by  rescuing  Afghani¬ 
stan  from  the  C.I.A.  and  other  potential 
disasters.He  made  two  points : 

1)  "The  United  States,”  he  said,  “is 
loudly  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops,  but  in  fact  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  to  put  off  this  possibility.  It  is  con¬ 
tinuing  and  increasing  its  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan. 

2)  “I  want  to  state  very  definitely:  we 
will  be  ready  to  commence  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  our  troops,”  he  added,  "as 
soon  as  all  forms  of  interference  di¬ 
rected  against  the  Government  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  Afghanistan  are  fully  terminated. 
Let  the  United  States  together  with  the 
neighbors  of  Afghanistan  guarantee 
this,  and  then  the  need  for  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  will  cease  to  exist.” 

This  might  not  be  a  bad  deal  if  only 
we  could  understand  what  Mr.  Brezh¬ 
nev  meant.  The  United  States  has  nei- 
-  ther  the  vaguest  desire  nor  any  practi¬ 
cal  means  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Afghanistan,  and  it  would  be 
delighted  “to  guarantee”  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  all  foreigners  from  that 
country.  So  what  is  to  be  made  of  this 
strange  pronouncement? 

One  view  in  Washington  is  that  the 
Soviet  “peace  offensive”  which  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Senator  Howard  Baker  of 
Tennessee  have  been  predicting,  has 
now  started,  but  in  a  very  tentative 
way.  If  you  read  Mr.  Brezhnev’s  words 
carefully,  he  is  merely  promising  to 
“commence”  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan  —  which  could 
mean  merely  a  company  of  the  living 
and  a  battalion  of  the  dead  —  provided 
“all  forms  of  interference”  by  the 
United  States  and  all  Afghanistan’s 
neighbors  are  “fully  terminated.”  Only 
then,  Mr.  Brezhnev  indicates,  would  the 
need  —  but  not  necessarily  the  presence 
—of  Soviet  assistance  “cease  to  exist.” 

Accordingly,  the  first  reaction  of  of¬ 
ficials  here  is  that  this  is  not  much  of 
an  offer;  it  may  be  merely  a  Soviet 
propaganda  tactic  to  neutralize  hostile 
world  reaction  to  the  Soviet  invasion. 

Officials  here  have  another  problem 
with  the  Brezhnev  proposal.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  assume  that  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  could  sud¬ 
denly  be  justified  by  a  few  hopeful  but 
ambiguous  phrases  in  a  speech  by 
Brezhnev,  neither  the  Soviets  nor  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  believe  in  the 
constancy  of  U.  S.  policy. 

One  way  of  regarding  this  latest 
message  from  Moscow  is  as  an  ami¬ 
able  trap  to  justify  the  Soviet  invasion 
and  avoid  the  political  consequences. 
Another  way  is  to  think  that  maybe  the 
leaders  there  are  beginning  to  think 
that  they  overplayed  their  hand  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  misjudging  the  reaction  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  now  looking 
for  a  way  out  without  admitting  it. 

This  is  now  an  interesting  challenge 
to  the  judgment  and  diplomacy  of  the 
Carter  Administration,  at  a  critical 
point  in  the  Presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign.  Carter  has  insisted  from  the  first 
that  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
was  not  only  an  outrage  against  that 
country  and  all  Moscow’s  commitments 
to  the  United  States  and  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  a  threat  to  the 
balance  of  power  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  —  the  most  serious  crisis  in  U.  S.- 
Soviet  relations  since  World  War  II. 

Politically,  the  temptation  among 
Mr.  Carter’s  advisers  now  is  to  assume 
the  worst  in  Brezhnev’s  ambiguous 
proposals  —  the  politicians  have  done 
very  well  in  Iowa,  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  with  their  confrontation 
with  Moscow  over  the  Afghanistan  inva¬ 
sion. 

But  they  also  see  in  this  speech  the 
possibility  —  no  more  than  that  —  of  a 
compromise  worth  exploring.  After  all, 
the  main  policy  objective  in  Washington 
is  to  keep  Soviet  power  from  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  oil  fields  around  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  avoid  another  and  more  dan¬ 
gerous  confrontation  and  expensive 
arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  without  assuming  too  much 
about  Brezhnev’s  speech  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  the  Administration  is  now  mov¬ 
ing  quietly  through  private  channels  to 
find  out  what  it  means. 

Maybe  it  means  nothing,  but  there 
are  still  a  lot  of  people  around  here  who 
remember  that  last  critical  confronta¬ 
tion  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
over  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  when 
Khrushchev  sent  President  Kennedy 
two  quite  different  messages  one  week¬ 
end.  The  first  proposed  an  acceptable 
compromise  in  Cuba  —  Moscow  would 
withdraw  the  missiles  if  Washington 
promised  not  to  invade  that  island  — 
and  the  second  proposed  withdrawal  of 
U.  S.  power  from  Turkey,  which 
alarmed  the  allies  and  was  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  Kennedy  Administration. 

President  Kennedy,  after  a  stormy 
debate  among  his  advisers,  simply  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  the  first  positive  Khru¬ 
shchev  proposal  and  ignore  the  second, 
and  the  crisis  was  settled  on  that  basis. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  that 
last  crisis  around  here  in  the  last  few 
days.  Nobody  is  suggesting  that  the 
two  cases  are  identical,  but  most  of 
President  Carter’s  foreign  policy  ad¬ 
visers  think  he  should  look  at  the  posi¬ 
tive,  if  vague,  suggestions  in  the 
Brezhnev  speech  as  a  means  of  bring- 
>  ine  the  Afghan  crisis  to  an  end. 


Rhodesia’s 

Periled 

Elections 

By  Randall  Robinson 


WASHINGTON  —  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  now  privately  concede 
that  the  British-run  election  process  in 
Rhodesia  leading  to  the  creation  of  an 
independent  Zimbabwe  is  dangerously 
close  to  running  off  the  rails. 

It  is  starting  to  appear  that  elections 
scheduled  to  begin  Wednesday  may 
not  be  held. 

Whether  there  are  elections  or  not, 
the  likelihood  is  greater  than  ever  that 
the  situation  will  deteriorate  into  civil 
war. 

Charged  with  the  task  of  equitably 
implementing  the  Lancaster  House 
agreement,  which  provided  for  a 
cease-fire  in  the  guerrilla  war  and  out¬ 
lined  the  steps  for  the  transition  from 
white-minority  to  black-majority  rule, 
Lord  Soames,  the  British  Governor  in 
Rhodesia,  has  favored  the  whites  and 
their  conservative  candidate,  Bishop 
Abel  T.  Muzorewa,  while  penalizing 
the  Patriotic  Front,  particularly  the 
Zimbabwe  African  National  Union 
(ZANU),  led  by  Robert  Mugabe. 

Perhaps  more  substantively  than 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  Lord 
Soames,  the  executor  and  arbiter,  has 
violated  the  agreement  on  which  .the 
elections  are  based. 

Confidence  that  Lord  Soames  will 
wrench  himself  onto  a  neutral  course 
has  all  but  disappeared  and  with  it  vir¬ 
tually  any  chance  for  a  peaceful  trans¬ 
fer  of  power. 

From  the  beginning,  the  British 
margin  for  error  was  small.  A  funda¬ 
mental  shortcoming  of  the  agreement 
was  that  the  Soames  administration  in 
Rhodesia  during  the  transition  from 
white-minority  rule  would  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  the  existing  machinery 
of  that  minority.  As  a  Tory,  Lord 
Soames  needed  to  display  a  special 
measure  of  political  courage  and  per¬ 
sonal  objectivity. 

Disappointingly,  upon  assuming  full 
executive  and  legislative  authority, 
Lord  Soames  moved  to  place  the  Brit¬ 
ish  imprimatur  on  a  number  of  Rhode¬ 
sian  laws  originally  enacted  to  repress 
that  nation’s  seven  million  blacks  and 
handful  of  dissident  whites. 

Next,  the  Governor  promulgated  or¬ 
dinances  empowering  him  to  take  can¬ 
didates  off  the  ballot,  proscribe  per¬ 
sons  from  campaign  activity,  and  ban 
parties  from  elections  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  or  from  all  participation  if  they 
are  deemed  to  have  committed  “unac¬ 
ceptable  activity.” 

Awash  in  cease-fire  and  campaign 


violations  by  all  parties,  Lord  Soames 
has  seen  fit  to  penalize  only  Mr.  Mu¬ 
gabe’s  front-running  party.  Already 
ZANU  has  been  banned  from  cam¬ 
paigning  in  an  area  190  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Salisbury,  the  capital. 

More  critically,  citing  what  he  said 
was  voting  intimidation  by  ZANU,  the 
Governor  has  threatened  to  cancel  the 
elections  in  districts  where  Mr.  Mu¬ 
gabe  is  expected  to  do  well. 

This  could  result  in  a  transfer  of 
more  than  30  seats  from  Mr.  Mugabe’s 
election  column  to  those  of  rivals 
whose  policies  more  nearly  suit  Brit¬ 
ish  and  white  Rhodesians’  tastes. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Governor 
has  the  authority  to  call  on  the  white- 
led  Rhodesian  security  forces  and/or 
the  Patriotic  Front  guerrillas  to  assist 
the  police  in  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  All  undeployed  forces  were 
to  be  confined  to  assembly  areas  or 
bases. 

Lord  Soames  has  called  solely  on  the 
security  forces  for  assistance.  Those 
undeployed  are  not  confined  to  bases. 
All  Patriotic  Front  military  forces  are 
so  confined.  Thus,  the  parity  of  forces 
envisioned  by  the  Lancaster  House 
agreement  has  been  rendered  null.  In 
patent  violation  of  the  accord,  security 
operations  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  whites. 

Making  matters  worse,  Lord 
Soames  recently  moved  to  strengthen 
the  security  forces  by  calling  up  70,000 
reservists  with  the  instruction  to 
“bring  with  you  civilian  clothing  for 
the  days  of  the  election  in  case  you  are 
assigned  polling  booth  duties.”  The  in¬ 
volvement  of  security-force  personnel, 
either  overtly  or  covertly,  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  directly  contravenes  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  House  agreement. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Governor  has 
allowed  the  continued  deployment 
throughout  Rhodesia  of  an  estimated 
6,000  South  African  combat  troops, 
frustrated  the  repatriation  of  some 
100,000  refugees  and  would-be  voters, 
and  authorized  Bishop  Muzorewa’s 
20,000-man  auxiliary  force  to  take  up 
positions  in  areas  vacated  by  guerril¬ 
las  on  their  way  to  appointed  assembly 
areas. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  elections 
must  be  considered  as  open,  fair  and 
free  by  the  frontline  states,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  Commonwealth  ob¬ 
server  group  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Rajeshwar  Dayal  of  India.  At  the 
current  rate,  a  “passing  grade”  is  un¬ 
likely. 

The  cost  would  be  enormous  if  the 
contesting  factions  had  to  seek  anew  to 
win  by  force  what  Britain  refused  to 
facilitate  equitably  by  ballot. 

The  United  States  too  would  have  to 
share  blame  in  consequence. 

Of  late.  President  Carter  has  done 
little  if  anything  to  bring  our  friends  in 
the  British  Foreign  Office  around. 


Randall  Robinson  is  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  TransAfrica,  a  black  American 
lobby  for  Africa  and  the  Caribbean. 


Even  the  Nixon  White  House  knew  that 
this  was  improper  and  sought  to  keep 
it  secret.  The  National  Intelligence 
Act  of  1960  would  permit  it.  The  act 
provides  that  a  judge  is  to  issue  a  war¬ 
rant  for  bugs,  wiretaps  and  burglaries 
abroad  if  the  President  certifies  that 
the  information  sought  is  vital  to  the 
national  security  even  if  the  target  is 
doing  nothing  illegal  and  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  a  foreign  power.  The  new 
procedure  would  apply  to  Journalists, 
businessmen  and  private  citizens. 

Take  Daniel  Schorr.  The  F.B.I.  in¬ 
vestigated  him  at  the  request  of  the 
Nixon  White  House,  which  claimed 
that  he  was  being  considered  for  a  job. 
The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  such 
surveillance.  Nor  were  such  tactics 
limited  to  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Vice  President-elect  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
came  under  F.B.I.  surveillance  be¬ 
cause  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
thought  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
Government  in  Saigon.  Such  surveil¬ 
lance  could  be  conducted  under  the 
proposed  charter  as  an  investigation 
of  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  clas¬ 
sified  information  or  as  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  one  engaged  in  “clandestine  in¬ 
telligence  activities.  ” 

The  antiwar  movement  could  have 
come  under  investigation  as  well  in  the 
latter  category  since  "clandestine  in¬ 
telligence  activity”  is  defined  to  in¬ 
clude  lawful  political  activity  if  it  is 
done  for  a  foreign  power  and  that  fact 
is  concealed.  Since  President  Johnson 
believed  that  the  antiwar  movement 
was  controlled  by  Hanoi,  all  of  those 
involved  in  the  movement  could  have 
come  under  surveillance  lawfully  if 
the  “reform”  charter  were  in  effect. 
Moreover,  if  such  activists  traveled 
abroad  they  could  have  been  wire¬ 
tapped,  bugged  or  burglarized  if  the 
Justice  Department  was  able  to  per¬ 
suade  a  judge  that  they  were  acting  for 
Hanoi. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  wanted 
to  know  what  the  sugar  lobby  was 
doing  on  behalf  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  affect  sugar  quotas.  That 
F.B.I.  investigation  would  be  author¬ 
ized  under  a  provision  that  permits  the 
use  of  all  but  the  most  intrusive  tech¬ 
niques  to  gather  foreign  intelligence 
information  from  law-abiding  citizens 
in  the  United  States. 

Critics  of  the  present  charter  are  not 
seeking  to  hamper  the  C.I.A.’s  ability 
to  gather  intelligence  from  foreign 
sources  abroad  or  to  analyze  that  in¬ 
formation.  What  they  do  seek  are 
standards  for  the  surveillance  of 
Americans  that  will  prevent  abuses  of 
the  past  and  not  authorize  them.  On 
these  grounds,  the  present  draft  is  an 
utter  failure. 


Morton  H.  Halperin,  whose  home  tele¬ 
phone  was  tapped  for  21  months  at  the 
direction  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  is  Director  of  the  Center  for  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Studies,  a  public-inter¬ 
est  organization  that  seek  to  ensure 
that  American  intelligence  agencies 
operate  within  the  Constitution. 


IN  THE  NATION 


A  Trail  of 
Peanut 
Hulls 

By  Tom  Wicker 


MANCHESTER,  N.H.,  Feb.  23  —  A 
low  point  in  Jimmy  Carter’s  1976 
Presidential  campaign  resulted  from 
an  interview  in  which  he  spoke  rather 
too  candidly  about  having  “lust  in  my 
heart.”  And  a  problem  has  arisen  for 
George  Bush’s  1960  campaign  follow¬ 
ing  an  Interview  in  which  he  described 
nuclear  war  as  being  “winnable.” 

So  close  are  the  parallels  between 
Carter  ’76  and  Bush  '80  that  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  both  these  troublesome  in¬ 
terviews  were  the  work  of  Robert 
Scheer,  the  one-time  Ramparts  editor 
and  radical  activist.  Save  for  the  built- 
in  distinctions  between  Democratic  and 
Republican  politics,  Mr.  Bush  might  as 
well  have  been  following  Mr.  Carter’s 
blueprint. 

Unless  Ronald  Reagan  mortally 
wounds  him  in  their  one-on-one  debate 
tonight,  Mr.  Bush  is  generally  favored 
to  come  in  first  in  the  New  Hampshire 
primary  Tuesday  —  another  step  along 
the  trail  of  peanut  hulls.  If  that  happens, 
the  media  blaze  already  burning  around 
him  will  become  a  conflagration,  and 
under  Federal  campaign  financing 
laws,  which  limit  primary  expend¬ 
itures,  it  will  be  difficult  for  another 
candidate  to  catch  up.  So  it  was  with 
Mr.  Carter  after  he  came  in  first  in  New 
Hampshire  four  years  ago. 

The  Carter-Bush  parallels  —  most  of 
which  Mr.  Bush  does  not  try  to  deny  — 
include:  (1)  the  earliest  start  in  a  large 
field  of  candidates  (although  Repre¬ 
sentative  Phil  Crane  might  dispute  this 
with  Mr.  Bush);  (2)  incredibly  hard 
work  and  full-time  dedication  to  the 
task;  (3)  an  astute  strategic  analysis 
(basically  Hamilton  Jordan’s  original) ; 
(4)  exceptional  organizational  skills, 
and  (5)  as  a  consequence  of  all  the 
above,  the  concentration  of  early  pub¬ 
licity  that  can  make  a  household  word 
out  of  a  one-term  Georgia  governor  or  a 
failed  Texas  politician,  and  a  front-run¬ 
ner  out  of  a  dark  horse. 

But  there  is  another,  perhaps  less-ob¬ 
vious  Carter-Bush  parallel  —  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  appear  as  all  things  to  all  voters. 
By  about  this  stage  of  the  1976  cam¬ 
paign,  Mr.  Carter  already  was  per¬ 
ceived  as  “fuzzy”  on  the  issues;  and  in  a 
recent  New  York  Times-CBS  poll,  wily 
55  percent  of  Republicans  knew  enough 
about  Mr.  Bush  to  have  an  opinion  of 
him.  Of  those,  only  half  could  specify 
something  they  liked  about  him;  only 


one  in  12  could  identify  something  they 
disliked. 

Mr.  Bush  leads  Mr.  Reagan  by  37  to  33 
percent  in  a  poll  of  likely  Republican 
primary  voters  conducted  by  Profs. 
Robert  E.  Craig  and  David  W.  Moore  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  With 
a  margin  for  error  of  5  percent,  that’s  a 
virtual  tie;  but  what  is  striking  is  that 
Mr.  Bush  trails  Mr.  Reagan  by  only  36 
to  39  among  New  Hampshire  Republi¬ 
cans  who  call  themselves  conserva¬ 
tives,  while  he  leads  Representative 
John  Anderson,  the  most  liberal  Re¬ 
publican  candidate,  by  51  to  19  among 
New  Hampshire  liberals.  And  of  those 
who  placed  themselves  “in  between” 
these  two  positions,  Mr.  Bush  leads  his 
nearest  challenger— Mr.  Reagan— 37 
to  31  percent. 

Mr.  Bush  has  achieved  this  broad 
support  not  so  much  by  dissembling  or 
by  straddling  as  by  mostly  avoiding  the 
issues.  He  is  as  determinedly  upbeat 
as  Mr.  Carter  was  ("I’m  an  optimist 
about  America”);  he  endlessly  pro¬ 
claims  himself  a  leader  (“a  President 
we  won’t  have  to  train”),  as  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  did,  with  no  real  track  record  to 
prove  it. 

This  approach  has  honorable  anteced¬ 
ents.  American  Presidential  politics, 
historically,  has  turned  on  the  skill  of 
candidates  at  blurring  or  straddling 
devisive  issues,  in  order  to  forge  a  win¬ 
ning  coalition  of  disparate  elements. 
But  the,  Carter-Bush  strategy  goes  be¬ 
yond  that  tradition,  to  say  in  effect  that 
it  matters  less  what  a  candidate  stands 
for,  or  if  he  stands  for  anything,  than 
that  he  should  be  a  “leader”  who  will 
somehow  find  unspecified  formulas 
and  set  undefined  policies  and  build 
unidentified  coalitions  that  will  make 
things  better. 

At  its  subtle  best,  this  kind  of  politics 
attracts  voters  by  its  stress  on  attrac¬ 
tive  goals,  while  shying  away  from  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  unpleasant  means. 
The  other  night  in  Minneapolis,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Bush  said  the  nation  could 
not  reduce  its  oil  imports  but  should 
strengthen  its  alliances  to  insure  de¬ 
pendable  sources  of  oil. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
win  a  Presidential  election  in  an  era  of 
media  politics.  To  discuss  issues  —  or 
means  to  an  end  —  in  detaij  either  bores 
or  alienates  too  many  voters,  who  would 
rather  be  reassured  about  goals.  But 
three  years  of  Jimmy  Carter  surely  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  route  to  the  White  House 
need  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  abil¬ 
ity  actually  to  lead  and  govern. 

Do  we  know  what  George  Bush  actu¬ 
ally  would  do  about  inflation?  Reinvigo¬ 
rating  SALT?  Executive-Congressional 
deadlock?  Energy?  Dealing  with  the 
P.L.O.?  Declining  productivity?  We  do 
not  know,  although 'he  may  be  about  to 
become  the  Republican  front-runner  in 
what  could  be  a  Republican  year. 

Don’t  blame  George  Bush.  Blame  a 
press  too  enthralled  by  organizational 
skill  and  by  "victories”  the  press  itself 
proclaimed  and  celebrated.  And  blame 
yourself,  if  you’re  part  of  a  public  listen¬ 
ing  only  to  what  it  wants  to  hear. 


REPORT  FROM  THE 
BARGAINING  TABLE 

Comments  by  VICTOR  GOTBAUM,  Executive  Director,  District  Council  37. 

As  contract  negotiations  get  underway  between 
the  city  and  its  municipal  unions,  a  quality  of  deja  vu 
may  appear  to  interested  spectators. 

Most  of  the  principal  actors  have  been  seen  in  the 
same  roles  previously. 

The  language  on  both  sides  echoes  statements, 
positions,  hopes  and  alarms  heard  frequently  before. 

But  the  issues  involved  continue  to  be  important 
And  not  just  to  the  employees  bargaining  for  wages  and 
working  conditions.  But  to  all  New  Yorkers  who  live  or 
work  in  the  city. 

ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  VS. 

53,000  KIDS 

For  instance,  the  jobs  of  forty  of  our  members, 
dental  hygienists  in  school  dental  clinics,  are 
threatened  by  the  Mayor’s  plan  to  close  all  school 
dental  clinics  and  save  the  city  slightly  more  than  a 
million  dollars. 

Incidental  to  saving  this  cool  million,  is  the  fact 
that  53,000  kids  get  their  teeth  treated  in  these  clinics. 

40,000  more  are  backed  up  on  waiting  lists. 

The  greatest  majority  of  these  kids  cannot  afford 
or  will  not  have  access  to  other  dental  care. 

There  hasn’t  been  a  lot  of  press  on  this,  a  million 
bucks  doesn’t  have  the  impact  it  used  to  have. 

But  it  provides  a  good  illustration  of  the  state  of 
municipal  management  these  days  and  a  good 
opportunity  to  examine  some  of  the  realities  of  life  in 
New  York  City. 

As  the  labor-management  negotiations  unfold, 
there  will  be  other  realities  that  will  not  receive  the 
attention  they  should,  i.e. 

1.  If  you  workfor  New  York  City,  you  buy  less 
with  your  pay  than  you  did  two,  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  New  York’s  municipal  employees 
feel  the  effects  of  inflation  more  severely  than 
most  salaried  workers. 

In  their  last  negotiations,  to  help  cut  budget 
deficits,  they  agreed  to  raises  of  4%  a  year  for 
two  years  and  were  subsequently  left  far 
behind  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Also  far 
behind  the  national  average  of  wage  increases. 

Further,  inflation  hits  hardest  at  middle  and 
low-income  workers.  The  sharp  rises  in  food, 
energy,  housing  and  other  basics  take  a 
heavier  toll  on  those  families  whose  income 
goes  mainly  to  cover  the  basics. 

The  average  salary  of  the  1 15,000  city 
employees  represented  by  District  Council  37 
is  slightly  over  $12,000  a  year. 

2.  There’s  a  new  phenomenon  to  contend 
with:  the  city  has  great  difficulty  hiring 
professional  people  today.  City  salaries  for 
lawyers,  architects,  engineers,  accountants, 
computer  specialists  and  others  have  simply 
fallen  too  far  behind  market  rates. 

The  need  for  professional  talent  will  only 
grow  greater  as  we  enter  the  eighties. 


Unfilled  job  slots  in  key  positions  carry  a 
message  not  only  for  union  negotiators,  but 
for  anyone  concerned  with  future  planning 
and  management  of  our  city. 

CONTINUING  MISMANAGEMENT 

Municipal  employees  face  a  particular  irony. 
The  rityls  fiscal  problems  have  been  relentlessly 
imposed  on  their  jobs  and  their  salaries.  Yet  they  are 
aware  of  a  seemingly  endless  pattern  of 
mismanagement  that  has  cost  the  city  billions. 

MTA  spends  200  million  for  defective  subway 
cars,  assuring  years  of  incalculable  maintenance  costs 
and  passenger  discomfort  or  danger. 

The  city  pumps  hundreds  of  millions  into 
voluntary  hospitals  with  no  serious  accountability  for 
how  the  money  is  spent 

New  York  Magazine  last  spring  reported  that 
300  million  dollars  annually  is  mismanaged  in  the 
city’s  programs  to  place  foster  children. 

Yet  we  (the  city)  are  fed  a  simplistic  bill-of- 
goods  that  says,  “If  you  want  savings  you  have  to  cut 
services”.  We  are  told  New  York  City  can’t  afford  1.5 
million  tax  dollars  a  year  for  Sydenham  Hospital.  The 
Mayor  obsessively  pursues  the  dosing  of  this  hospital 
which  provides  30,000  emergency  room  visits,  33,000 
nights  of  bed  patient  care  and  60,000  dinic  visits  a 
year  to  the  people  of  Harlem:  the  sickest,  most 
medically  underserved  community  in  New  York  State. 
•  •  • 

This  city  has  made  a  remarkable  fiscal 
recovery.  We  have  reduced  budget  deficits  by 
1.4  bUllon  dollars.  The  Current  fiscal 

Sar  will  show  a  budget  surplus  of  approx- 
istely  four  hundred  million  dollars. 

In  the  process  we  have  eliminated  65,000 
jobs  from  the  city  payroll. 

But  in  virtually  every  dty  agency  workers  see  a 
continuing,  defidt  management  wasting  dty  funds 
and  manpower. 

What  can  you  expect,  then,  from  these  munidpal 
contract  negotiations? 

If  you  look  beyond  the  stereotypes  and  symbols 
you  will  see  a  workforce  that  has  demonstrated  its 
responsibility  and  concern  for  the  dty. 

They  feel  justified  in  asking  for  reasonable  raises 
to  help  them  catch  up  to  the  prices  they  pay  and  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  over  the  last  five  years. 

Tb  which  readers  may  justifiably  ask,  “Can  the 
dty  afford  such  raises?  The  Mayor  says  we  cant.” 

In  1978,  the  Mayor  said  the  city  could  afford  no 
money  for  raises.  Ultimately  4%  increases  were 
arrived  at,  paid,  and  the  dty  ended  up  with  budget 
surpluses  in  the  two  years  of  the  contract. 

Anyone  traring  the  unions’  estimates  of  the  dty% 
budgetary  conditions  in  recent  years  will  find  we  were 
always  dose  to  the  mark  and  always  acted  responsibly. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  now  for  the  dty  not  to 
fairly  consider  the  needs  of  its  employees. 


DISTRICT  COUNCIL  37,  A.F.S.C.M.&,  AFL-CIO 

REPRESENTING  115,000  NEW  YORKERS 
140  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007 
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